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UEC Cessity. 
esty, required them to contribute of their abun- themselves guilty. 
dance to aid those who were standing between neous impressions, and to satisfy our real friends 
them and the enemies of English and Protestant of the utter impossibility of reconciling 
liberty,” 
securely enjoying; “ but their sectarisn principles the reviewer. 
and prejudices, which they had cherished into fa- and the mighty minds that were raised up at that 
natical blindness and obstinacy, prevented the particular period to sustain the principles of 
Quaker legislatures from sending levies of brave “ peace on earth and good will to men,” 
men to share common sacrifices and perils, in de- meet the demands of justice, reason, and necessi- 
fending common privileges and blessings.”’ 
|when a party arose among them who carried such support of war and its consequences, is to charge 
measures through the General Assembly, it is said them with the public profession of hypocrisy, 
to have * been veiled under their subterfuges, dis-| 
guised forms, 
tion,” 
sy and cunning in it, as to disgust hovorable 
minds, while it shocked the thorough and bigotted character 
party among the Quakers.” 
\the administration of the laws, it was necessary to| or fa}, 
bend, if not to break, the strict formulas and rigid efforts to mingle that religion with his own faith, 
notions of Quakerism,’— 
|court were interrupted by wrangling, 
cable erpharennemanie oceurre:y iu business trans- 
actions,” 
as in jaries,” 
comprumise between the principles of Quakerisw to show 
and the acts of parliament and forms of law.” 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW vs. WILLIAM 
PENN. 

In the July No. of the North American Re- 
view is an elaborate examination of the life of 
William Penn, by the * Reverend’? George C. 
Ellis, of Massachusetts, in which much labor has 
been expended to eulogize the memory of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, at the expense of his re- 
ligious principles; or rather the religious princi- 
ples of the Society of which he is described as 
“the head,” but with whose “sectarian and vision- 
ary notions” the writer evidently thinks he was not 
in harmony! And it is not ‘a little amusing to 
witness the embarrassments and perplexities” in 
which high minded, intelligent scholars involve 
themselves when endeavoring, either by extensive 
research or recondite learning, to cover the sim- 
plicity of truth with the dogmas of their own 
creed, or to render justice to those whose con- 
duct and character they admire and love, while! 
they endeavor to bend the principles and the vir- 
tues they eulogize into something like their own 
faith! Instead of remembering that all mankind 
are, alinost without knowing it, in the daily and 
hourly practice of the great and essential princi- 
ples of religion,—the virtues of justice, mercy, 
peace, and love,—and that without such practice 
human society could not be kept together, they 
cloud their own virtues, and deny to others many 
that they possess, for the purpose of sustaining 
non-essentials, that men who are not of their own 
creed can never be forced or persuaded fo adopt. 


So much bave these features distinguished the! 
e are at a loss to dis-! 


writer of this review, that we 
cover whether he really means intentionally to as- 
s1il the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends, by confounding them with “ impractica- 
ble and visionary notions prevalent among a par- 
ticular division of theorists and enthusiasts,”’—or 
whether he really thinks that all * who decuaed 


their readiness to expose the whole structure of 


society, all that their country has attained of tib- 
erty and happiness, to the risk of all the violence 
and all the passions of mankind,” are the vision- 
ary and deluded victims of impracticable nonsense 
and absurdity! While he exhibits the principles 
of William Penn, and his institutions of govern- 
ment as * drawn from a fountain ever luminous 
with truth, and warm with benevolence,’’—while |! 
he offers them as models for the imitation of states- 
men, and the adoption of communities, he ventures 
the assertion, that “ his (W. P.*s) governinent did 
not involve the principle of dispensing with :nili- 
tary force in difficulties that did not belong to it, 
by implicating it with any fanatical or extreme 
views on other points.’ 


with military force in difficultic s that did not be-| 
long to it, by implicating it with ony fanatical or 
extreme views on other points: difficulties that) 
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did not belong to what?—to the principles? or to love of mankind, a bright example of virtuous le- 
the government? 


government? ** with fanatical and extreme views gion. 
on other points.” 
understand as we proceed! 


‘**to witness the ludicrous perplexities to which blished customs and habits of thought, and espe- 
Friends’ were driven in endeavoring to maintain cially by a limited acquaintance with the religion 
their non-resistant principle, and at the same time 
to meet the demands of justice, reason, and ne- | to others errors that exist only in their own imag- 


this review, to effect a compromise between the of the present day, with a few exceptions that 
practice of war and his own vague and indistinct have almost always existed, are no 
notions of the principles of William Penn and the 
Society, is made manitest by these quotations and views,” 
deductions, we will not at this stage of our inqui 
ries undertake to decide; but that they are abun- 
dantly adequate, when taken in connection with, acters, 
other parts of his essay, to satisfy plain, thought- 


} acknowledge my ina-| 
bility to understand whit is meant by “dispensing | « 








1847. 



























































ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


And implicating what,—the gislation, mingled with pure and undefiled reli- 
But his failure to effect any useful purpose 
We shall, perliaps, be able to|is only one among the many instances where men 
“misled by their own crude notions and dogmas,’ 
The reviewer thinks it exceedingly curious! by their own sectarian prejudices and long-esta- 


of other sects,—defeat their own objects, impute 


* Common sense, if not common hon-| nations, and inconsistencies of Which they are 


My object is to correct erro- 


he doc- 
the sweets of which they had long been) trines of our Society with the mongrel mixture of 
To suppose that William Penn, 


coul j 


And|ty, “by contributing of their abundance”’ to the 


falsehood, and fraud; it is reconciling simplicity 
with duplicity,—peace with war,—and error with 
truth. 


* full of * indirection and equivoca- 
and, * of course, having so much lhypocri- 


Nor have I taken up the pen to vindicate the 
r, the consistency, or the religion of Wil- 
Penn!—*“to his own master let him stand 
The re®fiewer, notwithstanding all! his 


And to * Carey out jiam 


“the proceedings of has done this with far greater ability, far more 
—"inextri- | eloquent reasoning, and far more forms of beauty, 


than the heashle.auther G6thé8e retaarks upon fis 


‘in custom house operation 8, as well essay. But we desire to follow in the footsteps 
“from vain attempts to effect a of William Penn, so “ far as he followed Christ, 

that we are not inconsistent with each 
other,—that he was not at war with 
of the author of friends, or with bis own principles,—that Friends 


his own 
Whether ‘the vain attempt” 
more, or no 
further “ implicated with any fanatical or extreme 
than those who were the patriarchs of the 
Society,—that the charge of inconsistency and fa- 
naticism lies with those who eulogize their char- 
admire their institutions, and advocate 
their religion, while they attempt to show that it 
ful minds that he is vacillating and hesitating be-| was not the religion of one of their members 
tween two opinions,—that, hke the animal be- whom the reviewer distinguishes as ‘its head,;"’ 
tween two stacks‘of hay, he is not deriving any and that while his views were correct, the prirci- 
benefit from the purity and simplicity of Christ's ples of the Society which he claimed to belong to 
declaration, * resist not evil,” hypocritical, canting formule of im- 
to the s, that, 
under pretence of beating swords into plough- 


or from bolding fast was a proud, 
faith, that all human society, all the bless 
ings of liberty and of law, are held by the tenure 
of the sword,—I think few of his readers will ven 
ture to deny. And if that ts not sufficient, the 
concluding paragraph of his article way be thrown brave men to the * defence of En 
as a make-weight in the scale. William Penn is testant liberty.” 

there described “as avoiding the fanatical ex 
tremes to which many of bis frieuds rushed, 
following the inner light, or the voice of inspira 1- 
lion, as they call their own crude wotions and 
dogmas.”” And in the paragraph immediately 
preceding, Friends are represented as holding 
opinions and sustaining institutions utterly i- 
practicabie in themselves, ‘and inconsistent with 
ull forms of government and of law.”’ 


practicable theories and miserable delusion 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks, ought to 
“contribute of their abundance” to send levies of 


glish and Pro- 


that if the counse!s 
admitted, as be was, to be a 
adviser of the mouarchs who at that 
period sat upon the British throne, had not been 
thwarted by the principal disseuting leaders among 
the Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and : 
Independents, whose conduct at that period has, 
he thinks, “* had a decisive and disastrous influ- 
ence upon the condition and prospects of Chris- 
It is with no feeling of unkindness that I shall tianity to this day,” in all probability “a national 
attempt to correct the mistakes and representa- church, including within its benignant folds all 
‘tions of the review. 4H exhibits a Catholic spirit;' the variety of honest and serious professions, and 


The reviewer fully admits, 
of William Penn 
friend and 


and | am willing to believe that the author extending to all an impartial protection, would 
really desired to hold up, for the imitation and have drawn into its attractive bosom the whole 
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population, and have presented to christendom a 
spectacle so beautiful and glorious, as to have 
produced results for the advancement of truth and 
piety, and the conversion of the world, which may 
not be reached as matters now are for centuries 
to come.’’ Whether William Penn ever indulged 
any hope that “a national church,’’ as the review- 

er calls a religious establishment, under the aid, 
countenance, or assistance of the government 
would be productive of such results, is very much 
to be doubted. If he did, we take the liberty of 
dissenting from his opinion. And we think it can 
be made manifest froin the review itself, that such 
an establishment never ovuce entered into his 
imagination. If there ever was an instance where 
a man was tempted by his position, by his charac- 
ter as a leader, or by any other circumstances, to 
organize such an establishment, it was in the case 
before us. But so far from attempting or sug- 
gesting any such scheme, the very first foundation 
of his government, every fibre of its ** frame,’ 
every principle of its constitution, disclaimed any 
interference with the rights of conscience; and 
while I fully recognize the generosity, kindness, 
and liberality that dictated the eulogy upon Wil 

ham Penn contained in this extract, | must un 

hesitatingly aver my conviction, confirmed as it is 
by undisputed history, that neither he nor any re 

spectable or distinguished member of our Society 
ever dreamed of introducing such a system,—that 
he could not at that period have brought his 
friends to adopt such a system, if he had possess- 
ed tenfold the ability ascribed to him by this| 
writer, —if he had written, travelled, and preach- 
ed tenfold as much more, and tenfold more elo- 
quently than be did,—I think is equally clear! 
They were so thoroughly and deeply imbued with 
the doctrine “drawn from a fountain ever lumi- 
nous with truth and warm with benevolence,”’ 
that “my kingdom is not of this world, or else 
would my servants fight,’ that all the Penns who 
have ever inhabited the earth, or that will inhabit 
it for all succeeding generations, if they had coim- 
bined with all the kings that ever sat upon the 
British throne, and had all laid their heads toge- 
ther, could no more have introduced such a sys 

tem, and made them participate in its establish- 
ment,—and more especially if it had contained 
the provision required by the reviewer, ‘* to meet 
ihe demands of justice, reason, and necessity,” 
and compel them “to send levies of brave men 
to defend their religious liberties,’’"—than they 
could have made “the sun to stand still upon 
Gibeon, or the moon in the valley of Ajjalon.”’ 
And the whole history of the Society, the whole 
history and structure of his frame of government, 
justifies us in adding, that if be had attempted 
such an enterprize he would not enly have failed 
n the attempt, but he would have been disowned 
id testified against as certainly as they would 
iow disown the chief magistrate of our country, 
if he was a member of their communion, and bad 
declared war against Mexico for the extension of 
slavery. VinDEX. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON INDIA. 
BY GEORGE THOMPSON. 
No. IV. 


(Continued from page 132. 


We cannot wonder that, under such long con- 
tinued inflictions, the peeple were driven to the 
habitual practice of artifice, duplicity and cun-| 
ning, to protect themselves, as far as possible, | 
igainst the violence and exactions of their rapa-| 
cious tyrants. In estimating the natural charac-| 
ter of the Hindoos, we should never lose sight of| 
the long, long ages of iron rule to which they} 


qualities which have been engendered by the de- 
grading influence of the yoke they have been 
made to wear. 

Reading their history aright, we shall be led 
to compassionate their long injured and unpitied 
condition, and we shail feel 1 to be a high dis- 
tinction and privilege to be the instruments of 
preserving peace on a continent so often rent by 
wars and deluged with buman blood. 


Let us now turn our attention to the history 
aud unparalleled achievements of our own coun- 
tryinen on the distant shores of India. It will be 
both mteresting, exciting and instructing, though 
at the same time often humiliating and saddening, 
to trace the progress of the English in India, from 
their landing on the soil of Malabar, in the capa- 
city of humble barterers, to their present circum- 
stances, as lords paramount of the country, with 
dominion from the sea to the mountains. 

On the last day of the sixteenth century, the 
then reigning monarch of England, the renowned 
Kiizabeth, granted a royal charter to George 
Earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and fifteen! 
knights, aldermen and merchants, conferring upon! 
them the exclusive privilege of trading in the In-! 
dian seas for fifleen years, with a promise, at the 
saine time, that if the operation of the company | 
proved profitable to the crown and to the realm, 
the privilege should be still further extended. — 
The average profits upon the investments made 
under this charter, were one hundred and thirty- 
two percent. In 1616, the company’s charter 
was renewed by James I. ‘Two years previously, | 
the king, at the solicitation of the company, sent! 
an embassy to the court of the emperor of Delhi, | 
to settle all questions regarding commerce, and! 
to promote a friendly connexion between the 
company and the Mogul court. Sir Thomas 
Roe, upon whom the honor was conferred, of 
representing the British monarch at the court of 
the Great Mogul, sailed from Gravesend, on the 
2ith of January, 615, and reached Surat, the 
modern capital of the province of Guzerat, in 
September; having been eight months on his 
voyage. He is described as having landed in 
ereat pomp, with eighty men-at-arms in his train, 
and to have proceeded at once to the court of the 
Emperor Jehanghire, the then monarch of Hin- 
dostan. On reaching Delhi, he was received with 
unusual honor, and was assured by the Mogul 
courtiers, that no other ambassador, not even 
from the Mahomedan courts of Turkey and Per- 
sia, had ever obtained so flattering a reception. 
Sir Thomas obtained from the emperor a confir- 
mation of all former grants of territory, and an 
extended privilege, of having English agents at 
some of the principal towns in the empire. __Lit- 
tle did the illustrious descendant of Timour, then 
upon the throne of Delhi, dream that the com- 
pany to whom be granted these privileges would, 
in a few generations, make themselves masters of 


'\the whole of his dominions, and dole out a small 


monthly pittance to the king and royal family of 
Delhi. 


In 1616, the East India Company were estab- 


lished at Surat, Calicut and Masulipatam. In 


1638, they were also settled at Fort St. George, 
now the seat of the Madras government; and in 
1668, Charles Il. bestowed upon them the island 
of Bombay, which he had received from the Por- 
tuguese, on his marriage with the princess Catha- 
rine. The gift of Bombay put the company in 
possession of one of the finest and most secure 
harbors in the world, as well as of an island hav-| 
ing the advantage of a salubrious climate; they! 
at once, too, came into the receipt of a revenue 
of £6500 a-year, which they contrived to double 
in the course of seven years. On the restoration} 





——— 


a charter, conferring upon them (within the limits 
of their trade) the power of making peace or de- 
claring war with any prince or people (not Chris- 
tian)—of establishing fortifications, garrisons, or 
colonies—of exporting to their settlements amau- 
nition and stores duty free—of seizing and send- 
ing to England such British subjects as should be 


found trading in India without a license—and of 


exercising in their own settlements (throuvh the 
medium of their governors and councils) both 


civil and criminal judicature, according to the 
laws of England. ‘The company now divided 
their various stations into several groups, and 
placed each group under the general manage- 
ment and control of what was called a capital 
factory. The factory, as it was denominated, 
consisted of a number of buildings or offices, un- 
der the superintendence of a chief agent and sev- 
eral subordinate servants of the company. These 
chief agents exercised a general oversight of the 
commercial concerns of their masters throughout 
their own division. They entered into contracts 
with the native merchants, who, on receiving an 
advance of stock, obliged themselves to deliver 
a given quantity of goods within a stipulated pe- 
riod. 

By degrees these factories were collected, ac- 
cording to their situations, into sets, under the 
name of presidencies, and these presidencies were 
placed under the management of the chief agent, 
who was called the president, and who was as- 
sisted in the adininistration of aflairs by a council. 
These presidents or governors, and the members 
of their councils, were selected by the court of di- 
rectors at home. 


As the salaries of the servants of the East India 
Company were at this period, and long afterwards, 
miserably small, the company’s agents were al- 
owed to carry on a coasting trade on their own 
account, and also to import goods for barter or 
sale, on private speculation, in the company’s 
ships, on payment of a very moderate fieight.— 
The most of them, therefore, conducted a very 
profitable and extensive business. ‘here is no 
reason to believe that they were less zealous in 
the operations they embarked in on their own 
account, than they were in those which they pro- 
secuted on the behalf of their masters. As their 
stipendiary emoluments were small, they endeavor- 
ed to make their trading emoluments as large as 
possible. ‘They went to bed to dream of specu- 
lations in diamonds, and pearls, and ambergrease, 
and musk; and got up, to carry out their well- 
cogitated schemes of individual aggrandisement: 
caring, to say the least, quite as much about their 
own interests, as the interests of their honorable 
masters and “loving friends’? at home. 

In 1665, a trade with China was commenced; 
and in 1667 we find one of the company’s agents 
directed, in a dispatch, to collect and send home, 
for the consumption of the lieges, a handred 
pounds of the best tea he could collect. 

In 1664, that is to say, three years previously, 
the company’s agents had purchased, for the spe- 


cial use of the king, two pounds two ounces of 


the Chinese leaf. In 1833, the last year of the 
company’s commercial monopoly, we find the 
company advertising for sale, thirty-two millions 
of pounds weight of this commodity, producing to 
government £3,444,101 18s. ld. Such was the 
increase, in rather more than a century and a 
half, of the consumption by the people of this 
country of this article. 

In 1670, during the reign of the Mogul em- 
peror Aurungzebe, the company obtained from 
prince Azeem, the son of the emperor, and then 
the viceroy of Bengal, a grant of a zemindary, 
(or landed estate) comprising the present site and 


have been subjected; if we do, we shall be injof Charles II., they obtained, in addition to the|immediate suburbs of Calcutta, with permission 
danger of imupting to them, as natural vices,|island of Bombay, the island of Saint Helena, and|also to strengthen Fort William, the fortification 
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of the place. ‘To this settlement the agents of the in fierce and protracted hostilities with France, 
company removed, from Moorshedabad, where|The East India Company had hitherto been a 
they had been previously est iblished. 
as is known, is now styled the “City of Palaces,” 
and is the metropolis of India, and contains a/| erected. 
population of nearly 250,000 souls, and a daily stock, to make advances to weavers, to ship car 


influx of more than 100,000 persons from the|goes, and to keep a sharp look out for private possible, and an 
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APHORISMS. 


"Te directly contradictory to the very na- 


Calcutta, trading corporation, and had generally paid rent ture and essence of repentance, to design to re 
for the land on which their factories had been pent hereafter, and not to do it now; for what ts 
Their chief business had been to take re 
what is past, a desire of undoing it as far as is 


pentance but a change of mind, a sorrow for 


acting in a contrary manner fot 


suburbs, who are employed im various ways du-|traders who dared to venture on an infringement the time to come? 


ring the day, on business at the presidency, and)of their chartered monopoly. The few soldiers 
S 


return to their habitations in the villages around| whom they had in their pay were scarcely numer- fo 


at night. 


2. Rather wink at small injuries, than be too 


rward to avenge them He that, to destroy a 


}ous enough to man the batteries of the three or single bee, should throw down the hive, instead 


The power and importance of the East India|four ill-constructed forts which they had erected of one ene my would make a thousand. 


Company continued rapidly to increase. The tor the protection of their warehouses. The na 
favors bestowed by Charles Il. were numerous; tives, who composed a considerable part of then 
owing, probably, to the circumstance that some little garrisons, had not yet been tramed in the 
of his ministers and favorites were shareholders | discipline of European warlare, and were armed, 
and speculators, and personally interested with|some with swords and shields, and some with 
the merchants (not yet merchant-princes) of Lea-| bows and arrows. 

In addition to former privileges 


W 


denhall Street. 
and grants, he empowered them to establish a'[ndia not a century ago. Low different their cit 
mint at Bombay, for the coining of money not! cumstances now! The great Mogul a mere page 
current in England. He also gave them the! ant monarch, and a bumbled pensioner on their 
power of exercising martial law in all their forts, bounty. From the Bay of Bengal to the mouth 
factories, and plantations; and, finally, of levying of the Indus not a sword can be lifted without 
troops to defend their property. the permission of the governor-general. A few 
In addition to the aid obtained through the in-/tl-disciplined soldiers have become an army of 
fluence of parties of rank connected in various, 250,000 men, equal in bravery, appointments, 
ways with the East India Company, the directors|and skill, to any soldiers in the world. 
very frequently had recourse to the most discred-| Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong are ours; 
itable means of obtaining the powers and privi-|and British influence may be said to be para- 
leges to which they aspired. In 1685, it was dis- mount over the greater part of Asia. 
covered that more than £100,000 had been paid 
by them to purchase the interest of various offi- 


Ceylon, 
? { 


But to return. An event occurred at the pe- , 
; ,riod to which | have referred, which threatened 
cers of state and members of the two Houses of he existence of our nutitiemeete in india. oad 
> ' oT 7m e f . ‘ , , Fi a itch, ail 
Parliament. The governor of the company WaS|was the first of a series which led to indepen 
sent to the Tower, for refusing to answer the! gence supremacy, and absolute empire. ‘Th: 

. . . . . , o — . “ . : 
questions put to him in his place in the House of French, having obtained the ascendancy in th 
Commons, oe these transactions, and the| eastern seas, resolved to attack us upon the con 
duke of Leeds, a cabinet-minister, was inpeach- tinent of India. Mauritius, or the Isle of rane 
= for - eiving bribes from the ero ne as it was then called, was, at the time, a Frenc! 
y =e 30 » sus . av y 2 7h ° . 

oe ee te a a ain . eo oe dependency. rhe governor of this island, Labour 

y Prey ' , . vs > Stree -. ; 
ng ith by the iy eggs Street — donnais, conducted an expedition to the shores 
chants. ne power of the company, se olten)in, Coromandel coast,-and, effecting a landiny 


¢ ~ecl bro me fra > sbytay > , > 

i seu i ( : as ec ( ry t ; 

me od abroad, wee - ~~ ae aaa assembled an army, and appeared before Madra 
f 38 Sorrut on 2 me. ‘or the sak o ryy ‘ : 
asest corruption at hom OF ue Sane MAY! The English were not strong enough to offer et 


lucre, men were found willing to invest the COM-!fectual resistance, and the town and fort wer 
pany with the most tremendous authority, reck- therefore compelled to capitulate. ‘The key 
less altogs ther of the uses to which they turned it.| wore delivered up to the beseigers—the Fren 
It is necessary, however, that we should now|colors were displayed on the ramparts—the cor 
trace the progress of the East India Company to | tents of the company's warehouses were seized— 
territorial dominion and political sway. We have and the principal English inhabitants of Madras 
seen thern in the character of humble merchants| were marched under guard to the French settle 
abroad, and subtle intriguers at home. Here-|ment of Pondicherry, and there paraded through: 
after, we must contemplate their rapid strides to the town as captives in war. Soon after this, a 
the situation of haughty monarclis. [t is now our temporary peace took place between England 
business rapidly to trace the history of this handful and France, and the settlement of Madras was 
of our countrymen (at first, in the garb of peace,|restored to the British. Madras is situated in 
suing for permission to carry on a limited trade) that part of India known by the name of the Car- 
to the high position of rulers of the richest empire patic; a country comprehending the dominions 
in the world—asserting, in the most absolute and and dependencies of the Nabobs of Arcot, ex 
rigorous manner, the rights of conquerors,—con- tending from Guntoor, northward, to Cape Co 
trolling the destinies of millions of men,—and dic- morin, southward, a distance of 550 miles: 
tating terms to the hereditary occupants of orien-| inward, on an average, about 75. 
tal thrones. : 
At present, we have seen them in possession 
of but a few square miles of territory, with a few 
factories and a small number of ships. Let us 
see by what steps they have advanced, until their 
possessions have swelled to an extent covering 
nearly two millions of square miles, with an un-| 
interrupted sea-coast of four thousand miles. A 
country embracing the most fertile plains, the 
most splendid rivers, the most picturesque valleys, 
and the most stupendous mountains. We must, 
now, therefore, present scenes of tumult, and car- | 
nage, and sanguinary massacre. | ‘True disciples have no notion of envy and em- 
The first warlike proceedings in which our ulation, and of any forwardness to promote their 
countrymen were engaged on the shores of India,|own credit and interest in preference to others, 
commenced about the year 1744. At this time| because they seek not their own glory, but that 
we were engaged, both in Europe and the East, |of their common Master.— Quesnel. — 


' 
ane 


In 1748, there were two claimants to the na 
bobship of Arcot. The French espoused the 
cause of one of these, and the English took up 
the cause of the other. The struggles between 
these rivals, therefore, became, in fact, a struggle 
between the French and the English for supre 
macy in India. ‘I'bis was a crisis in our Indian 
history. In the result, we were victorious, and 
the French influence was utterly destroyed in that 
part of India. 


——————_~+ weer —-—— 





advantages which other people have no idea of 
He is master of his own comp 
pleasures; 
he other, according 
or temper. 
ill ages of mankind to appear at his call. He ca 

transport himself to the most distant regions, and 


» 


3. It is impossible to peruse the evangelical 


histories of the Divine Author of our religion, 


ithout observing how little he favored the vanity 


of inquisitiveness; how much more rarely he con- 
descended to satisfy curiosity, than to relieve dis- 
tress; and how much he desired that his followers 
Such was the condition of our countrymen in g} 


ould rather excel in goodness, than in know 


ledge. 


4. To be angry, is to revenge the fault of 


others upon ourselves. 


5. A man who can retire from the world to 


seek entertainment in his closet, has a thousand 


, and his o 
and can command either the one 
! to his pres ‘ircumstances 
All nature is ready for bis view, and 


nyoy the best and politest company that ever the 


world afforded 


aineieiiniiniiis ‘ 
THE EMPEROR AND THE BISHOP. 
‘The Emperor of Constantinople was mortally 
nsed against St. John Chrysostom. One day, 
Hamed with anger, he exclaime 
f his court, ** Would that I e 


d in the presence 
ld revenge myse!l! 
f his courtiers a 
oubled around him ventured their opinion as 
could be most 
ffectually gratified. ‘The first said, exile him: 
second, confiscate all that he possesses; the 
and load him with 
jainus; the fourth, are you not all powerful ?—is 
rt Give instant or- 
ers for his death. A filth, possessed of more 
tration than the others, and not fearing ti 


7 


that priest. four or five 


manner in which vengeance 


rd, throw phim in prison 


his life at your command ? 


ster’s displeasure, bold!y said, ** You are all mis 
ken; if you exile him, what do you gain? Is 
ot the whole world bis country Confiscate his 
possessions, you but deprive the poor of them, not 


himself. ‘Throw him in prison, he will but bless 
his chains, and esteem it a privilege to suffer.— 
‘Blessed are they that suller persecution, for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven.’ If you con 


lemn him to death, you unclose the vates of hea 


ven to him Prince, would yeu know the only 
means of revenge? Force him to commit a 
erie t know him well; that man fears nothing 
except to sin.” 


opened 
ONE IN A ‘THOUSAND 

A young man named John Armour, an appren- 
ticed clerk in the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, was 
ately called upon to give evidence, along with 
erks, in a case of fraud. Twelve witnesses 
came forward and took the usual oath; the thir- 
teenth was Armour, awhose testimony was mast 
valuable, as he alone could identify the prisoner. 
When the oath was tendered to him, in a calm, 
clear voice, he refused to take it 
demanded his reason. He replied, * Because I 
cannot disobey Christ.’’ ‘“* Where did you read 
that?’ ** Swear not at all,’’ was the clear reply 
The sheriff remarked, “ You are too young to 
hold such opinions, in opposition to so many good 
men. When did you first entertain them ?"— 


ouel 


The sheriff 
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‘When I began to think for myself,’ said the ces, often in particularly picturesque situations lence, how few practically adopt the sentiment of 


noble youth. After being taunted with questions 
and remarks, and sneeringly told that his * senti- 
ments savored more of conceit than conscience,” 
after he had been removed three times and taken 
back, to see if he would change,—and bad stated 
that he was neither a Friend, a Moravian, nor a 
Separatist,—the prisoner was liberated for want 
of his evidence, which could not be received with 
out an oath, and the conscientious boy was him- 
self sentenced to one month's imprisonment, and 
refused permission to see his parents for two 
weeks. It is feared that when his term of impri- 
sonment expires he will not be again received 
into the bank as clerk; his prospects for life, un- 
less his friends interpose, may be ruined, and hiin- 
self classed with criminals, for obeying his con- 
science. ‘The Society of Friends have petitioned 
the Queen, and strenuous legislative efforts will 
be made to extend to all having conscientious 
scruples against taking an oath, the same privi- 
lege now granted to the Society of Friends. 


~s2eer  —-——— 


The prick of a pin often gives more acute pain 
than the gash inflicted by the lancet. So we pass 
through life; our minor sorrows are frequently 
harder to bear than our greatest afflictions.— 
Every heavy trouble either deadens our sense of 
suffering by the violence of the shock, or else ex- 
cites an unwonted or unnatural strength, which 
enables us to stand firm against the blow. But 
the minor evils of life annoy us,—irritate us; we 
chafe against them, and can neither patiently en- 
dure, nor manfully fight against them. And thus 
it is that we often see those whom we most reve- 
renced for having nobly borne great trials, the 
first to sink under lesser ones. 


4 weer 


The wages that sin bargains for with the sinner 
are, life, pleasure, and profit; but the wages it 
pays him with are, death, torment, and destruc- 
tion. He that would understand the falsehood 
and deceit of sin, must compare its promises and 
iis payments together. — South. 


te — 


CHINESE BURIAL PLACES. 


No people profess so much veneration for the 
memory of their fathers as the Chinese; and the 
worship of their tombs is by far the most solemn, 
and apparently sincere, ceremonial in the shape 
of religious worship they exhibit. In order to 
perform its rites, men (women take no part in it) 
who emigrate to distant lands often return, at 
much expense and trouble, to the place of their 
birth; and their fond clinging to the memory of 
the dead, more than love for its institutions, 
seems, and is said to be, the strongest bond 
which binds the Chinese to their country. But 
they have no consecrated place of interment; and, 
it they have any rite analogous to episcopal con- 
secration, it must be so simple and easily executed 
as to have effect any where. At any rate, they 
have no accumulation of graves in particular en- 
closed spots; they do not set apart a few acres 
for that purpose, and surround them with walls, 
separating the silent tenants from the living world, 
and forming a great prison-house for the dead.— 
On the contrary, every one chooses the spot he 
likes best for the final resting-place of those he 
loved. ‘The country residents bury their dead on 
their own land, often very close to their own 
dwellings. On the hill-sides, especially in stony, 
barren places, are seen tombs and graves, thinly 
scattered in rural districts, and more numerous In 
the neighborhood of towns. The choice is wise, 
and its effects any thing but unpleasing to the eye. | 
The tombs are often of porphyry, finished with 
inuch minute chiselling, and sometimes in tolera- | 
ble monumental taste. 


under the shadow of cedars and cypresses, they Sarah Martin. 
present every here and there objects of pleasing, 
perhaps profitable, contemplation. aa 

Wilson's Medical Notes on China. ‘*©8¢ Who devote their time and energies to the 


Pecuniary emolument is gener- 
ally deemed an essential requisite in the labors of 


val nitinten nails n promotion of works of benevolence or reform.— 


THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 


What doubts and agitations! 


The sense of independence is thus impaired or 
destroyed, and finally, what was commenced, per- 


What crosses and vexations! haps, on right grounds, degenerates into a mere 


What trials and temptations, daily occupation. Philanthropy has become, with 


_— _H lori —s | . , 
Await the pilgrim here ! many, a trade or business, which is pursued with 
But when his soul shall land ; . — : 
the double motive of benefitting others, and of pro- 
On yonder happy strand, 


ee curing a livelihood for themselves. 
Then shall be understand 5 * , . - 


The highest 
Siow ceten hie heiet bn sheer. interests of humanity, which are intended to affect 
the moral and religious welfare of mankind, thus 
Then hold along thy way, 


become matters of merchandise, and are pursued 
Look not behind, nor stay; 


And sttn ¢ cloudless day by zealous advocates as the salaried agents of 


Shall burst upon thy sight. those who profess to be deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the gospel, and to be acting under a 
sense of religious obligation. 

We are not about to call in question the sin- 
cerity of those who advocate the doctrine, **That 


the laborer is worthy of his bire,’’ as applied to 


Thy race will soon be run— 
Thy labors sdon be done— 
And thou shalt then have won 


A crown of glory bright. pg! 
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works of benevolence or philanthropy, as well as 
to what is called the ministry of the gospel; but 
we would invite the attention of such to the noble 


In the eketch of the Life of Sarah Martin, con- sentiments of Sarah Martin, and would hold up 
tained in our last number, will be found a testi- 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1847. 


her self-denying labors in the cause to which she 
mony to the principle upon which the Society of| devoted herself as worthy of imitation. 
Friends stand opposed to hireling ministry, so de-| We have feared that some members of our So- 
cided and noble, that we cannot forbear a further’ ciety have been induced to compromise the prin- 
allusion to this portion of her interesting biogra-|ciple against hireling ministry, on the ground that 
phy. |the advocacy of the principles of philanthropy or 
It will be remembered that she was a poor)reform, as at present conducted, were not inclu- 
seamstress, who, under a sense of religious duty,|ded in the same class as public preaching; but 
devoted a great portion of her time in instructing) we think it must be evident, that if these move- 
the inmates of a prison, and in ministering to their) ments are conducted on the ground of religious 
bodily and spiritual welfare. A sense of her in-| conviction, and if those who are their public ex- 
valuable services, and a belief on the part of her| ponents claim this authority, the same principles 
friends that she must suffer for want of pecuniary | are equally applicable, and the same results, both 
aid, induced repeated offers on the part of the}to individuals and to the cause which they advo- 
officers of the prison, in which ber labors were cate, must follow. It is in this point of view that 
so eminently useful, to bestow upon her a settled|the extract quoted above appears to us peculiarly 
salary. Her reply to one of these urgent appeals, | instructive, as conveying a sense of the writer's 
in which it had been intimated to ber that certain| feelings, in regard to the effect which the recep- 
of her friends would be angry if she still persisted tion of a salary might have upon herself, as well 
in her refusal, brought out from her the following as upon those for whose benefit she was so assid- 
beautiful and just sentiment: uously laboring. 


“Here lies the objection which oppresses me: | 
have found voluntary instruction, on my part, to 
have been attended with great advantage; and | 


(2A Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 


am apprehensive, that, in receiving payment, my 
pare ", the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 4tl . 
labors may be less acceptable. 1 fear, also, that). — y se 


> . imo, at 8 o’clock. 
iny mind would be fettered by pecuniary payment, , 
and the whole work upset. To try the experi- 
ment, which might injure the thing I live and 
breathe for, seems like applying a knife to your 
child's throat, to know if 1t will cut. * * * Were 
you so angry as that | could not meet you, a mer- 
ciful God and a good conscience would preserve 


JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., 7th month 31st, 1847. 


¢ Clerks. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Glass.—It is difficult to foresee to what perfection the 
my peace; when, if | ventured on what | believed) manufacture of glass may be brought, and to what pur- 
gould be prejudicial to the prisoners, God would | Poses the article may yet be applied. The balance spring 
: of a chronometer is now made of glass, as a substitute for 
frown upon me and my conscience too, and these 


op steel; and possesses a greater degree of elasticity, and a 
would follow me everywhere. As for my CifCUM- | greater power of resisting the alternations of heat and cold. 


stances, | have not a wish ungratified, and am) A chronometer with a glass balance spring was sent to the 
more than content.”"—(Life, p. 35.) | North Sea, and exposed to a competition with nine other 
|chronometers, and the result of the experiment was a re- 

In this extract is contained the essence of a | port in favor of the chronometer with the glass spring. 


great truth, which even we, as Friends, are in| Relief for Scotland.—The amount contributed in this Na- 


: z ° - -. - | tion for the relief of the sufferers from famine in Scotland, 
danger of overlooking. In this day of activity in} is $245 and 25 cents,—of which the Principal Chief remit- 
Placed on rocky emineu-|the various departments of the field of benevo-|ted on the 14th of May $190, and on the 4th of June, $55 
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and 25 cents, to Dr. N. Chapman, President of the Relief) much starci: of the bread destroyed as is equiva 


Committee in Philadelphia. By far the largest proportion 
of this sum has been contributed by Cherokee citizens. 
Cherokee Advocate 
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ASYLUM FOR AGED LABOURERS. 


purpose ol establishing a fund lo build a home 


for them in their old age. = It was numerously at- amount of loss occurs annually from the old way 
tended. ‘The idea is certainly a good one, and/of making bread, and eating white bread instead 
worthy of unitation. We bave heard that there of brown, equal to 4,500,000 quarters of wheat; 
— ‘New York an Asylum for aged women,|amounting in money value, at 5U shillings a quar- 
ter, to £11,250,0U0, or twice as much wheat as 
is supplied by importation. 


mands inquiry; 


though we have not the precise plan ol opera- 
uon. Something of this kind should be done. 
There is in the mind of nearly every one a sort 


house, however comfortable may be its arrange- 
meots. If men can by any association provide 
fur old age by their own efforts, it will not only 
relieve the public chest of a yvreat burden, but be 
far more satisfactory to themselves. We hope, 
then, at some day, to find a building, over the 
door of which shall be written,—AN ASYLUM FOR 
AGED LABORERS. 


DISTRIBUTON OF THE PROFITS OF LABOR. 


Amony the safest means of reserving to labor 
its ade juate rew ard, are associations of workmen| 
fur mutual aid. Some interesting facts have late- 
ly been presented in England on this subject.— 
‘There is an association in Belfast, called the Joint 
Stock Company of Journeymen Boot and Shoe 
Makers. It had its origin among those who were 
thrown out of employment on refusing to work 
for inadequate wages. Lord Wallscourt, of Ire- 
land, speaking of the plan in reference to the ag- 
ricultural department, says, ‘] have tried the plan 
for seventeen years, and have found it to answer 
much beyond my hopes, inasmnuch as it complete- 
ly identifies the workman with the success of the 
farm.’ M. Lecluire, a housé painter in Paris, 
has for some years been putsving @ similar course 
with his workmen with equal success. We hope 
to see some movement of this kind in our own 
country that will be successful. We talk much, 
but we effect little. We see now everywhere the 
capitalist becoming rich upon the labors of the 
poor mechanic. Why cannot we have a more 
unity of interest? We fear that unless something 
is done, the day is not far distant when scenes of 
distress will overtake the working classes, of which 
we have now a very inadequate conception. 

Prisoner's Friend. 
a caaecaeirepllemniagsniee aloes 


CHEAP BREAD. 


The following receipt appeared in a recent 
number of the Birmingham Journal: Mix rice 
with the dough, at the rate of one pound of rice 
to a peck of flour, and for every pound thus used 
an extra loat will be obtained. ‘lhe following is 
the way in which it is used: Get a pound of good 
rice, boi! it until nearly pulpy, without destroying 
its granulated form; strain off the water, and let 
it stand until cold; then well mix it with the flour, 
veast, &c., and it will be found that an extra loaf 
has been obtained, and that the bread is also 
sweeter, whiter, and moister, and will keep for 
any reasonable length of time. Sago, the same 
quantity, used in the same way, will also much 
improve the bread, both in quantity and quality, 
but not to the extent of the rice. 
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UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


lt is well known that in the ordinary process of, 
making bread fermentation takes place; and the’ 
Carbonic acid formed is the means of ma 
bread light. But during this process t 





HATCHING FISH. 


Hatching e 


te 
THE WORLD, 

According to the most accurate recent calcu- 
lations, the entire population of the earth is about 
one thousand million of inhabitants. 
ing is as accurate a distribution of their religious 
classes as can well be made, and answers every 
purpose, in order to have a practical view of the 
condition of the world: 

Protestants, 

Roman Catholics, 

Greek Church, 

Armenians and others, 


Mohammedans, 





after something else. 


here is a8 investigation, 


lent to the formation of the carbone acid gas.— 
In order to prevent this destruction, it has been 
proposed to make bread with carbonate of soda 
and hydrocilore acid, mixed wm such quantities 
as to form carbonic acid sufficient to lighten the 

During the past year, a meeting has been held bread, and hydrochlorate of soda to serve as salt. 
in London by the journeymen masons, lor the This process has been found to answer. ‘The au 
thor calculates that in the United Kingdom an 


Such a statement de- 
vd if found to be true, every pos- 
of disgrace connected with gomg to an alms-|sible means should be taken to introduce the new 
With regard to the medicinal virtues 
of unfermented bread, we do not think our author 
has proved lis point. It must be at least as good 
as other bread. —Atheneum. 


s by artificial heat is well known 
and extensively practised in China, as is also the 
hatching of fish. ‘The sale of spawn for this pur- 
pose forms an important branch of trade in China. 
The fishermen collect with care, on the margin 
and surface of the water, all the gelatinous mat- 
ters that contain spawn fish, which is then placed 
in an egg shell, which has been fresh emptied 
through a small hole, which is then stopped, and 
the shell is then placed under a setting fowl. 
a few days the Chinese break the shell in warm 
water, (warmed by the sun.) The young fish are 
then kept in water until they are large enough to 
be placed in a pond. This plan in some measure 
counteracts the great destruction of spawn by 
troll-nets, which have caused the extinction of 
many fisheries. — Martin's China. 
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1,000,000,000 

About one-fourth, or two hundred and sixty- 
four millions, of the population of the globe is 
nominally Christian. About one-tenth is Mobam- 
medan, and over six-tenths is Pagan. 
Pagan, embracing the Mohammedans, comprise 
about three-fourths of the world, and the Chris- 
tians about one-fourth or rather one-fifth. 


ANTLINFLAMMABLE COTTON. 


It is curious in science, as in other matters, 
how one discovery is made when we are striving 
The following is a curious 
case In point, of finding the very reverse of what 
was sought: 

A physician in Georgia, in recently attempting 
\to prepare gun cotton by a receipt sent him by a 
brother physician, was unsuccessful, and found, to 
his astonishment, that his cotton would neither 
king the|explode nor ignite, being anti-inflammable, On 
to find out the cause, he found that’ 


The follow- 


Or the 


he had not used the right acid, muriatic acid we 
suppose. He repeated the process, and the re- 
sult was the same; so that he claims to have dis- 
covered a method of rendering cotton incombus- 
tible. He says that this cotton can be prepared 
with little expense, as he has tested the matter 
sufficiently to know that it can be manufactured 
into cloth, the lint and texture of the cotton not 
being im the least injured, but capable of being 
made into clothing with as much ease as from the 
common material. 


-- —~—--rr 
FEET OF THE CHINESE WOMEN. 


That a whole race should take so much trou- 
ble, inflicting and undergoing so much pain, to 
deface and damage the body, is strange. It is the 
most universal and curious kind of mutilation 
practised in any country, and shows how danger- 
ous it is to permit fashion, leagued with false no- 
tions of beauty, to tamper with the wholesome 
operations of nature. ‘There is little doubt that 
the practice began at first in a genall way, and 
with slight results, in a desire of doing what they 
might, by artificial contrivances, to help in the 
formation of a small, well arched female foot; and 
that it crept on with increasing force, though by 
scarcely perceptible movements, tll it reached its 
present universal extent and power of at ouce de- 
stroying all the beauty of the foot, and all but an- 
nihilating its functions. While the foot is stunted 
and crippled, the leg wastes, loses its symmetrical 
roundness and waving outline, and though other 
parts of the body are still im a state of vigorous 
growth, shrinks and withers like a palsied limb. 
[t need scarcely be added that such a condition 
of the lower extremities must interfere materially 
with the power of locomotion. Walking is diffi- 
cult and painful, the gait being uncertain aad 
waddling; the maimed object totters, is in contin- 
ual danger of falling, and, beyond short distances 
in girlhood, gladly avails herself of the help of a 


jstick. Yet all this is done and suffered, sacri- 


ficing at once beauty and usefulness, in the ab- 

surd ambition of completing nature's operations, 

and surpassing the scheme of creative wisdom. 
Wilson's Medical Notes on China. 


—_——— +2 Oo" 


A gospel minister relates, that in the course of 


his travels in America, a cavilling physician de- 
nied that the Divine light and spirit was in every 
one, and aftirmed that it was not in the Indians, 
some of whom were present: whereupon, sai! he, 
| called an Indian to us, and asked him whether 
or no, when he did lie or do wrong to any one, 
there was not something in him that did reprove 
him for it; he said there was such a thing in him, 
that did so reprove him; and he was ashamed 
when he had done wrong, or spoken wrong. 

G. Fox's Journal. 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES V. 





It is said of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 
that when tired of the cares of government, he 
resigned the crown to his son, and retired to a 
monastery, be amused himself in regulating the 
movements of watches, and trying to make a 
number of them go alike; but finding this to he 
labor in vain, it led bim to reflect on the folly and 
crimes he had committed, in attempting to make 
men think alike. 


———_-— —~*s.eeer | 





When persons who think they have attained to 
a stability in religion, speak lightly, or seem to 
make no account of those little steps of faith and 
obedience, by which the Lord seems meet to lead 
His flock and fit them for His fold, it is question- 
able if they have not missed the right gate, and 
are trying to get in some other way, 
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‘bly found to be perfect; but it may not be wholly 
uninteresting to record, as a rare fact, that one 
instance has cotne under our own observation, in 
which the external ear was entirely wanting: at 
the usual place of the orifice, on either side, no- 
thing was observable but a slight pucker of the 
flesh. The individual was a gir}, from Newfound- 
‘land; and she was an inmate of the London Asy- 
lum about the year 1817. 

Although Dr, Kitto bas not recorded the cir- 
cumstance, yet we have no doubt that his hearing 
often returns to him in dreams; and that the vivid- 
ness of his conceptions of sound and speech is, in 
some degree, renewed and preserved in this way, 
like the fading features of a long lost friend; and 





(Concluded from page 135.) 

It was, we think, from keenly feeling the want 
of the essential superintendence of the ear to per- 
fect utterance, that Dr. Kitto, whom the provi- 
dential affliction recorded above had made deaf, 
had well-nigh made bimself dumb. Referring to 
his feelings shortly after the accident, he says: 

‘Although I have no recollection of physical 
pain in the act of speaking, J felt the strongest 
possible indisposition to use my vocal organs. | 
seemed to labor under a moral disability which 
cannot be described by comparison with any dis- 
inclination which the reader can be supposed to 
have experienced. ‘The disinclination which one 
feels to leave his warm bed on a frosty morning, |thus the mysterious phenomena of dreams may 
is nothing to that which | experienced against any |subserve an important purpose t those who la- 
exercise of the organs of speech. The force of|por ynder the loss of any of the senses. An in- 
this tendency to dumbness was so great, that for telligent blind friend, who lost bis sight at the age 
many years | habitually expressed myself to others! of eighteen, writes to Dr. Kitto as follows: 
in writing, even when not more than a few words 
were necessary; and where this mode of inter- 
course could not be used, I avoided occasion of 
speech, or heaved up a few monosyllables, or ex- 
pressed my wish by a slight motion or gesture,— 
signs, as a means of intercourse, | always abom- 
inated; and no one could annoy me more than by 
adopting this mode of communication. In fact,| 
I came to be generally considered as both deal) cbjects are often modified in the dreams of those 
and Gump, ercammg by De low who wore 8¢-\ who see. [tis further remarkable that I do not 


quainted with my real condition; and hence many ‘remember to have had, for some years afier losing 
tolerated my mode of expression by writing, who my sight, the slightest adiutiatiienh Os Vidal 
wogll mae Sage Peta an tha exereie Of my that | was really in a state of blinduess. More 
vocal organs. I rejoiced in the protection which recently my mind has occasionally, even in sleep, 

reverted to this fact; but the consciousness has 


that impression afforded; for nothing distressed 
always been accompanied by the delightful feel- 


me more than to be asked to speak; and from 
ings of one surprised to find himself suddenly re- 


disuse having been superadded to the pre-existing 
wena theye eeemed . itt probability of re ‘stored to the possession of a treasure which he 
had lost.’’— Blindness, p. 250. 


‘* Dreams are to me always replete with images 
of visible objects. In them | most decidedly see 
every person and thing which then becomes a 
‘subject of cognizance; and they appear under the 
same aspects, and are invested with the same cir- 
\cumstances, as those which my imagination gives 
to them when | am awake, unless occasionally dis- 
torted or changed in the same way that familiar 


eventually justifying the impression concerning 
my dumbness which was generally entertained. | 
now speak with considerable ease and freedom, z $e es ce 
and, in personal intercourse, never resort to any W@Y be derived from dreams, meet e utterly un- 
other than the oral mode of communication.”— |known to those who labor uncer the far heavier 
P. 19. calamity of congenital deatness, or congenital 
This happy circumstance was brought about blindness. ‘To them, sound and prone 
through the efforts of two friends who accompa- the sphere even of ae and, without a 
nied the author on his first voyage to the Medi- direct supernatural revelation, ey can know no- 
terranean; and who, in conjunction with the cap- thing of these blessings even 7 sen — 7 
tain, conspired to disregard every word he said ther of advantage to those who once ree an 
otherwise than orally throughout the voyage.— 54, that their past experience of these privileges 
We wholly dissent from the hypothesis which the olten stands them instead - ra er posses- 
author proposes, to account for his repugnance §!09, In the ordinary ae = re “te sn inter- 
to speak; a functional derangement of the vocal esting to observe how eens wet — co 
organs, as a consequence of the loss of hearing: heard, and the blind — has nen it 
and which hypothesis he is inclined to extend to supply their “lost senses ee careful attention 
cases of congenital deafness. We conceive his and a judicious inference from, those concom. 
reluctance to be wholly attributable to the cir- tant and attendant circumstances Which attract 
cumstance of the changed character which, to little or no regard from others. lhe eye of the 
him, his speech assumed, when it ceased to be deaf rapidly comprehends and combines all the 
recognized by him as the utterance of articulate indications presented to weersdliel se and memory 
sounds, and became nothing but inaudible actions and Imagination complete the picture, by suggest- 
of the organs,—mere mechanical movements un- ing the sounds in appropriate keeping with the 
controlled by the superintending influence of the visual ot erate. 
ear, and apparently deprived of all their former; ‘It will surprise many readers to know that 
vitality. A like repugnance is generally more or|few persons speak in my presence concerning 
less experienced by all persons in the author’s whose voice I do not receive a very distinct im- 
circumstances; who, as a duty they owe to them- pression. ‘That is, | form an idea of that person's 
selves, should vigorously strive to overcome this voice by which it becomes to my mind as distinct 
propensity to silence. A case is recorded of a from the voices of others, as, | suppose, one voice 
military officer whose organs of hearing became is distinct from another to those who can hear. 
paralyzed from the effects of a cannonade, and The impression thus conveyed is produced from a 
who, from neglecting to cultivate his speech, be-|cursory, but probably very accurate, observation 
came ultimately unintelligible even to his nearest of the person’s general physical constitution, com- 
relatives. As to the supposed “connection be- pared with the action of his mouth and the play 
tween the organs of hearing and of speech,” the of his muscles in the act of speaking. I forma 
notion is a fallacy. Professional experience on similar idea concerning the laugh of one person 
this point is very extensive; and we believe that as distinguished from that of another; and when | 
not a single case of congenital deafness bas ever have seen a person Jaugh, the idea concerning his 
been discovered, connected with the slightest de- voice becomes in my mind a completed and un- 
gree of imperfection in the organs of speech. ‘The alterable fact. ‘The impression thus realized 
external parts of the ear, too, are almost invaria-!would seem to be generally correct. 1 have 


Whatever pleasure and advantage may in this 
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sometimes tested it, by describing to another the 
voices of persons with whom we were both ac- 
quainted, and I have not known an instance in 
which the impression described by me has not 
been declared to be remarkably accurate. This 
faculty must be based upon experiences acquired 
during the days of my hearing, and cannot be re- 
alized by the born deaf, seeing that it is impossi- 
ble for them to have any idea of sounds produced 
by the action of the vocal organs, and still less of 
the peculiarities by which one voice is distinguish- 
ed from another."’— Deafness, p. 29. 

In like manner with respect to the blind: Dr. 
Kitto’s sightless correspondent, before referred 
to, writes as follows: 

‘In public assemblies, whether for church, 
platform, or musical purposes, my recollections 
of former scenes readily, as though but yesterday 
visible to the eye, picture forth the whole to the 
imagination, in all the corresponding circumstan- 
ces of both the speakers and the auditors. I can- 
not conceive of any shade of difference in any 
particular between the ideas of my own mind, 
with reference to external objects and those of 
persons who have never experienced the absence 
of sight; and certainly not between my own pre- 
sent notions, and what they would have been had 
I never been called to endure this privation. In 
walking abroad amidst the verdure and foliage 
common to rural scenes, the nature of the one is 
readily intimated by the foot, and the extent and 
quality of the other by the gentlest breeze; or 
perhaps the season of the year is indicated by the 
still stronger gale, the various notes of the fea- 
thered tribe changing with the periods of the 
year; all these, and many more circumstances, 
contribute to give the outline of the picture, or to 
furnish materials from which the imagination can 
supply a complete landscape, even though the 
spot may be one altogether new to my experi- 
ence.’’— Blindness, p. 249. 


The quotations now given, and the observations 
with which we have connected them, will perhaps 
sufficiently show the great difference, as respects 
the facilities for acquiring information, between 
those who have lost a sense and those to whom 
that sense has been denied from birth; and more 
especially the immense vantage ground occupied 
by those who once heard, as compared with the 
deplorable position of the congenitally deaf. We 
fear that the author before us has not sufficiently 
discriminated between these two very distinct 
conditions. He says,— 

‘‘Almost every one whose acqua‘ntance is ex- 
tensive will know several blind men of high talent 
and acquirement, and eminent in science or liter- 
ature; but among the deaf he will not know one 
so distinguished. In fact, one may tax his memo- 
ry in vain for the name of a single deaf person of 
any note in past or present times; while the 
names of a host of blind men, distinguished in 
every branch of knowledge—not even excepting 
optics—rush to the mind in the effort of recollec- 
tion. One who, like the present writer, has been 
enabled, notwithstanding his utter deafness, to 
give some attention to the higher branches of lit- 
erature, cannot but be keenly alive to this great 
difference; and must sigh with regret as he com- 
pares the blank page before him with the crowd 
of illustrious or remarkable names which occur in 
that devoted to the history of the blind.’’—Blind- 
ness, p. 6. 

Many circumstances combine to account for 
this, irrespective of those arising out of the more 
formidable obstacles with which the deaf-born 
have to contend, and which we have already suf- 
ficiently dwelt upon. In the first place, the blind, 
even at the present day, are a much more nume- 
rous class of persons than the deaf. How much 
‘greater must the disparity of numbers have been 
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at the periods when the remarkable individuals passages, that in the patriarchal and subsequent 
alluded to above lived, when the blessings of vac- ages slavery was an institution regulated by ex- 
cination were either wholly unknown or little ap-| press injunction. ‘The Hebrews were to have no 
preciated ! Some few cases of deafness have, in-|sort of seruple in buying or selling strangers. — 
deed, been the result of malignant small-pox; but * Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which 
every body knows how largely this fearful scourge thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
has added to the community of the blind. At round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen 
present, in Great Britain, there is one in 1585 of and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the 
the population deaf and dumb, and one in 1000 strangers that do sojourn among you, of them 
blind: that is, the ratio of the blind to the deaf is shall ye buy, and of their families that are with 
about that of 8 to 5, and this, be it remembered, you.” (Lev. 25: 44,45) With respect to the 
when the advantages of vaccination are very wide- buying and selling of each other, however, this 
ly diffused and understood. It should be borne in ancient people were placed under some kind of 
mind, in the next place, that the deaf and dumb, limitations. Ifa Hebrew bought one of his own 
even when but partially educated, are less com- nation, the slive w to serve him only seven 
pletely excluded from the ordinary industrial oc-| years, and receive certain presents at departure; 
cupations than the blind; they have much tore but if it happened that the slave, from affection to 
ample choice of the means for obtaining a liveli- bis master, would not leave him, then he was to 
hood, as shoe-makers, tailors, printers, or even as be kept ww perpetual bondage. ‘The ceremony on 
clerks and artists. ‘They are thus less impera- such occasions is distinctly prescribed: ‘Then 
tively urged to literature and science, as purely thou shalt take an awl, and thrust it through his 
professional pursuits, than the blind, who, till a,ear unto the door, and he shall be thy servant 
comparatively recent period, seemed destined to forever; and also unto thy maid-servant thou shalt 
limit their election from one of two professions, do lhkewise.”’ (Deut. 15: 17.) 

viz: that of a scholar, or that of “a blind fiddler.’ The tenure by which personal freedom was 
It is likely, moreover, that persons who have lost jeld was exceedingly slight all over the East.— 
their hearing afier their knowledge of languave » 


n Liberty might at any time be forfeited by impov- 
has been confirmed, may sometimes feel a reluc- 


erishment, or any other misfortune; and so little 
tance to communicate the fact of their condition was it prized, that men did not scruple to gamble 
to the public. Mrs. Phelan, or rather Mrs. Ton- away their entire property in themselves and their 
na, (Charlotte Elizabeth) a very successful and families. In the infancy of institutions, buying 
accomplished writer, and to one of whose pro- and selling are the ready methods of negotiating 
ductions Dr. Kitto refers with commendation, a thousand intricate transaetions. Contracts of 
was in the same predicament as himself, having yarious kinds resolve themselves into a matter of 
lost her hearing in early life, a fact of which, per- exchange. We accordingly find that, in all an- 
haps, Dr. Kitto was unaware. But even among cient marriages, the symbol of buying and selling 
the born-deaf there have been persons of very ex- was introduced. Every man obtained his wife for 
tensive literary and scientific acquirements. a certain quantity of goods or money, or, as in 

The article then gives some interesting notices the case of Jacob, for a length of servitude. And 
till this day, in most rude nations, the same prac- 
tice prevails. Among the North American In-! 
_— "\dians, a wife is purchased by @ present of peltry, 
of the efforts to instruct these, in which it esti- and other articles suitable to the fancy or neces- 
mates that there must be more than 546,000 sities of the seller. 


deaf-mutes at present in existence. 


of deaf-mutes who have become distinguished for 
learning and intelligence; and a historical sketch 


In ancient times, inability to pay a debt was a 
fruitful source of slavery. In the narrative of 
events recorded in the fourth chapter of the se- 


‘ cond book of Kings, an affecting story occurs; it 
A reader of history is startled with no fact more is that of a poor widow, whose children are about 


curious, Or more suggestive of melancholy reflec- to be taken from her, and carried into slavery, in 
tions, than this: among every people aspiring to liquidation of an unpaid debt of their father. In 
the rank of a nation has there been a tendency to the woman’s despair she comes to Elisha, and 
a condition of slavery,—slavery less or more mod- after telling him that ber husband is dead, adds 
ified, according to circumstances, but s™, in any that “the creditor is come to take unto him my 
of its forms, a condition of personal degradation two sons to be bondmen.” The prophet, it will 
and dependence. Accustomed in the present day be remembered, interposes to prevent this calam- 
to associate ideas of injustice and violence with ity, by multiplying her vessel of oil, out of which 
the condition of slavery, we are naturally disposed she is desired to pay the demands of her ruthless 
to imagine that slavery in all ages must have been creditor. From this simple fact, it would appear 
maintained exclusively by force. Violence, no that people who could not pay their debts be- 
doubt, has been a main cause of slavery; but his- came, with their families, the property of their 
tory demonstrates, by unchallengeable evidence, creditors. ‘The seizure and sale of the person 
that, in numerous instances, it has also been a was, in all probability, the only available means 
voluntary condition,—a condition into which men of settling a claim of this kind; the law threw no 
have peacefully gravitated, and actually chosen in| mantle of protection over the liberty of the unfor- 
jreference to liberty. In pretty nearly all mo- tunate debtor. * 

dern dissertations on slavery, this 'atter fact has 
been somewhat disingenuously kept out of sight, 
possibly from a well-meant desire to do no damage 
to the cause of slave emancipation. We think it 
consistent with a truer morality to look the truth 
unflinchingly in the face; humanity, as we con- 
ceive, being always best served by a fair represen- 
tation of facts, and the philosophy which can be 
crawn from them. 

The oldest record on which reliance can be! 
placed is the Bible,—a work, it is to be presumed, 
in every one’s hands. If we peruse with even! 
moderate diligence the historical portion of that 
&ncient record, we may observe, from various 


——_——_ ~~ eer ——-——- 


SERFDOM. 


The readiness with which large masses of men 
became the property of wealthy owners, accounts, 
ina great degree, for the large public works of 
ancient times. What was wanting in capital and 
science was made up by the animal force of slaves. 
All the huge stones for building the pyramids 
were dragged on sledges, from distant quarries, 
by long rows of men, yoked together with cords, 
and impelled to exert their utmost strength by at- 


these blocks to their respective places was like- 
wise effected by bands of slaves pulling at ropes 
attached to rude mechanical contrivances. In 
the great pyramid of Cheops there are six million 








tons of stone, piled on a surface of eleven acres» 
and rising to a height of four hundred and sixty- 
one feet. A steam engine could have elevated 
the whoie mass without a single pang to a human 
being. But, according the Herodotus, relays of 
a hundred thousand slaves toiled for twenty years 
in raising the stones to their places. ‘The sacri- 
fice of life was enormous; but the gaps made by 
death were speedily filled up with new victims.— 
‘The expense for labor was a trifle. ‘The slaves, 
in all probability, cost nothing; there is even rea- 
son to believe that they resigned their liberty, and 
undertook these horrid services, for the sake of 
subsistence, although their fare was only a hand- 
ful of dry beans.* Some light is thrown on the 
methods for securing slave service in the history 
of Joseph. 


It was while the Pharaohs were engaged in 
their stupendous undertakings that Joseph, a poor 
Syrian boy, bought by Potiphar from the Midian- 
ité merchants, rose to consideration as a domes- 
tic slave in the royal household. Having attained 
the position of prime minister, a dearth ensues in 
the land; and bow does his sagacity meet this dis- 
aster? By a provident foresight he stores up an 
abundance of corn in granaries, and sells it out 
to the people during the scarcity. But the first 
year exhausts their stock of money, flocks, and 
herds; all that they have is given for food. At 
the second year of dearth, therefore, they come 
to Joseph, and in desperation offer themselves, 
with their land, in exchange for subsistence.— 
** Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both 
we and our land? Buy us and our land for bread, 
and we and our land will be servants unto Pha- 
raoh.”’ Joseph, no doubt expecting this climax, 
buys the people, and removes ther to cities ap- 
pointed for their reception, to which movement 
no objection appears to have been made. * ‘Then 
Joseph said unto the people, Behold [| have 
bought you this day, and your land, for Pharaoh; 
lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the 
land.”’ (Gen, 47: 23.) At a single blow, this 
clever foreigner has reduced the free population 
of the country to the condition of serfs of the 
crown,—a condition as nearly as possible that of 
the agriculturists cf Egypt in the present day 
under Mehemet Ali. 


From similar glimpses of Grecian and Roman 
history, we learn that the abject poverty of the 
people made them thankful to resign their liberty, 
and become the bond-servants of opulent masters. 
In the latter days of the Roman empire the great 
bulk of the population in Rome were mere hang- 
ers-on upon great men. Without a will of their 
own, or any means of individual enterprise, they 
gladly submitted to be the property of some one 
who would feed them. So, also, through what 
are called the middle ages, which succeeded the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, we find a 
condition of slavery universal. ‘The church, it is 
true, successfully interposed to prevent the open 
sale and deportation of human beings on the rude 
scale which had been formerly practised; but this 
only modified, without extinguishing, the principle 
of slavery; and the condition of dependency which 
ensued did not essentially differ from that which 
had prevailed among the Romans. Like circum- 
stances produced like results. ‘There was no dif- 
fusion of capital, no scope for individual exertions, 
no safety but under the protection of a chief. For 
many centuries, therefore, in England and Scot- 
land, the peasantry, according to law and usage, 


* A similar act of oppression was perpetrated by Peter 
the Great, of Russia, when he caused the erection of St. 


tendant companies of soldiers. The raising of Petersburg. The work was compulsorily executed by serfs, 


who were wretchedly fed, and slept in the open air on the 
damp ground. ‘The building of the city, it is calculated, 
cost the lives of upwards of three hundred thousand men, 
This event occurred in Europe within the last hundred and 
fifty years. 
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were the fixed vassals, villeins, or serfs of barons, 
who gave them food, shelter, and clothing, in ex- 
change for their services in peace and war. Ne- 
cessity had thus not a little tu do with the slavery 
of the middle ages. ‘lo a poor man there was 
no choice between bondage and starvation, un- 


outlaw and robber. 
rally assume a harsh character. Jt was for the 
interest of a lord to take some degree of care of 
his vassals; and the expectation of living and dying 
in the same spot was considered a boon cheaply 
purchased by the resignation of independence.— 
In sales of property, the vassals were disposed of, 


along with the lands and houses, to the new! 


owner; thus, in deeds tranferring property in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the words * cum 
nativis, et eorum sequela’’ (with the natives, and 
their succession) frequently occur; and it is no 
unusual stipulation, that the purchaser shall not 
dismiss the bondmen into a state of self-dependent 
freedom.* 


The gradual dissolution of feudal usages, and 
the advance of popular rights, along with a gen- 
eral improvement of means, put an end to villein- 
age in Britain, though it is historically interesting 
to know that, within the last hundred years, men 
with their families, were sold as pendicles of pro- 
perty in Scotland. We allude to the last frag- 
ment of legal serfdom in the British islands, as ut 
existed in the relation to the operative salt makers 
and coal miners. In justice to these men, «it 
should be mentioned that they manifested no re- 
luctance to receive their freedom; but the same 
thing cannot be said of the clansmen in the High- 
lands and Isles ow the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdiction, in 1748. They desired no civil priv- 
ileges; they would have greatly preferred a per- 
petuity of feudal dependence on their chiefs; and 
old associations, along with their connection with 
the soil, were not dissevered without violeuce. 
The truth is, the poor people’s minds were etio- 
lated. ‘They had wot the vigor for self-reliance, 
and required some one to think and act for them. 


After long ages, civil equality was established 
in England; every man was declared to be free, 
and to be the absolute proprietor of his own per- 
son. ‘This freedom, however, was not an unmix- 
ed good. In proportion as villeinage disappear- 
ed, mendicancy increased; and so great did this 
new evil become, that the state was obliged to in- 
stitute a modified species of serfdom, under the 
title of a poor law. — By this, as finally arranged 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the poor, no matter 
what their mental or physical condition, once 
more established their right to maintenance out 
of the lands on which thev were born. It was 
practically a villemage without sale. For the 
baron, was substituted a parish overseer; and for 
the word vassal, might be read pauper. ‘The 
pauper could not be disposed of like a beast of 
burden; but he could be compulsorily worked in 
exchange for the food and shelter to which he was 
driven or voluntarily clung. 

There the matter rests. At present, the ex 
pense incurred for the poor in England amounts 
to ahout six V, (£5,059.703 in 
1845:) but this is independent of a vast num! es 
of charities; 


millions annually, 


and were the dispensation of funds 
on a similar scale in Scotland, the 
yearly cost of the poor in the United Kingdom 
would probobly be not less than ten millions. 
The actual outlay in the present yeir, it is be 
lieved, will be twenty millions. 


Ireland and 


* Merville, who died in 1189, minister of William L., of 


Scotland, granted to Henry de Saint Clair the lands of Her- 
mandston, in Mid-Lothian, with two bondmen, Edmond, the 
son of Bonde, and Gillemichael his brother, with their pro- 
geny, on this express condition, that they shou!d not be re- 


moved from the lands.—Diplom. Scotie, pl. 75 


Out of all this recital of facts, a humiliating | 


confession is wrung. Civilization has been as| 
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)ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en. 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 


unsuccessful in preventing the growth of pauper- | Probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 


ism within the bosom of society, as ever barbar- | 


ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
| by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 


ism was in avoiding the institution of slavery./ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil. 


stayed the horrors of death by making the people 
serfs; England, to all appearance, can think of no 
other means of averting starvation, than by ma- 
king the people parish paupers; that is, depen- 
dents on the land. 
sons are dropping out of the ranks of independent 
laborers, and swelling the lists of the destitute, 
the talk is only of inproved poor laws; which 
signifies an extended encroachment on public 
means. 

From the facility with which masses of men re- 
linquish habits of independence for the sake of 


|mere creature support, it would appear as if there 


was a proneness to slavery in human nature which 


can be eradicated only by culture, and a concur-| 


rence of happy circumstances. ‘lhe disappear- 
ance of feudalism, and the gift of personal free- 


dom, along with the security of property, have) 


unitedly raised Britain to a high pitch of glory. 
In no country in Europe is labor better remune- 


rated, or skill and industry so sure of their re-| 


ward. ‘The progress of the humbler and middle 
classes has been correspondingly great; thirty 
millions of money in savings’ banks, and some 
thousands of benefit and assurance societies, tes- 


tify a prodigious advance in habits of foresight; 


while the extensive enginery at work to instruct 
and refine, gives promise of a condition of things 
much more satisfactory than now exists. At the 
same time, it is paintully evident that society, with 


all its increasing opulence and intelligence, does| 


not rid uself of the tendency to vassalage and pau- 
perism. We cannot but consider this a curious 
phenomenon; and did we despair, as some do, of 
civilization, we from appearances, ac- 
knowledye that history goes on in a circle, and 
brings a state of refinement round to the necessi- 
lies and institutions of barbarism. ‘The phenom- 
enon, however, is incidental, not natural. Feu- 
dal usages have bequeathed to all classes the dis 
position to worsiip rank, by what may almost be 
called a blind imstinct. 


should, 


This is strikingly mani- 
fested in the elections of members of parliament. 
Un these occasions, not alone the peasantry, who 
may be held excused 10 their half-etiolated state, 
but the largest and most intelligent communities, 
are seen voluntarily commiting the manaygemeut 
of their affairs to parties not the most suitable on 
yeneral grounds, but because they possess a title, 
or some other qualification equally aside from 
A similar 
species of subserviency pervades all the higher 
seats of learning; of which no more conspicuous 
example could be given than the late exaltation 


the duties which are to be performed, 


of a prince,—merely because he was a prince,— 
to be chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
Pirenologists, | suppose, would call all this a 
If things are 
tu be called by their proper names, it is a linger- 
ing principle of s##idom,—a spivit of grovelling 
and detestable meanness. —Chambers’ Journal. 


large development of veneration. 





N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
{ ) consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghains; do. Lawns, some as low as 12} and 
184 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Vhibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortinent of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Hluckaback, Damask, and other ‘Towelling; Lenos; Book 


While many millions of per-| 


| Three thousand six hundred years ago, Joseph|mington, Delaware, deceased.” 
less, indeed, he preferred the precarious life of an 


Nor did the bondage gene-| 


This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
| from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
| those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
|and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
|correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 
| It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
\deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
| about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
jeather binding. 
| Price 62} cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
\livered together, payable on delivery, at 'T’. FE. Chapman’s 
| Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
|Chapmnan by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 

Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. 


tf. 11. 


| CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 
\(\N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al. 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
| Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
| Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mall, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo, 8—tf. 6. 


NEW 





DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
£\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabries, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash, 

‘The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


JAPER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Cow- 
mon Papers, and French und American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen ir 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wim. D. PARRISH, 
4mo, 24—1tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 
YMMOR KIMBER, Jr.,. HAT & CAP MANUFAC 
\ TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape anc 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50."" 

lf. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 


Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts'experience in this branch of business will enable him t 


and Blonds, in all varieties; Bareclona Handkerchiefs, | give his friends every satisfaction. 


white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &c., &c., &c., at 


Aino. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Mustlins, ¢ 


and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


G. & H. TAGG’s, 


4mo. 3—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 2% 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 

LP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch 
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